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upon his fellow minister, Mr. Watkin, to join him, and within a few
weeks of the proclamation the majority of the Tongans had adhered
to the new Church. But not all. In spite of persecution, a stout little
minority, amounting in the end to two hundred people, headed by
the King's daughter Charlotte, an old lady of sixty, remained loyal
to the old Church. Baker made one mistake in policy which eventually
brought him down. The King was powerful, but not all-powerful.
Instead of conciliating the chiefs as well as the King, he treated them
as negligible, like the commoners, and, using the King's fear of
losing his independence as a lever, became a sort of toy Richelieu. It
was at this stage in the tragi-comedy that I landed in Tonga.
Now the personage to whom both sides looked, the one in hope
and the other in apprehension, was the British High Commissioner
of the western Pacific, who was also Governor of Fiji, and as I was
known to be a member of the Fiji Civil Service both sides were
anxious to serve me in the hope that bread thus cast upon the waters
might return to them. The bitterness was at its height, and I fancy,
from what happened at a later date, that Mr. Baker suspected me of
having been sent as an unofficial spy upon his proceedings. All that
I knew at the time was that he was polite and not unhelpful and that
there was a temporary lull in the persecution. Mr. Baker was a florid,
well-fed man of fifty-five, common in speech, alert and confident.
He made no attempt to convert me to his policy, and he seemed to
accept my assurance that I was in Tonga solely for my pleasure; but
as the days wore on, I noticed that my neighbours who were among
his active supporters kept a close watch upon my movements. I
made the acquaintance of the chiefs of both parties and worked at
the language until I could make myself understood. My servant,
Lijiate (which is the nearest that the Tongans can get to " Richard "),
was a landowner in the ancient capital, Mua, twelve miles distant.
He was well educated, a good teacher and a pleasant companion.
We used to ride out to Mua two or three times a week, partly for the
ride and partly because it was a stronghold of the old Wesleyans, to
which church Lijiate belonged. I heard enough in Mua to convince
me that the people, not the old Wesleyans only, were reaching the
end of their patience and that an explosion of some kind, not against
the King, but against Mr. Baker, was imminent. When I said good-